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SHEEP-EAR REGISTER. 

It is very convenient to have a register of your 
sheep, by which you can tell at a glance what 
number each individual is, without having to 
print it on the body or back every year, and also 
in what year it was born. The late H. D. Grove, 
one of the most successful shepherds that we ev- 
er had in the United States, had a mode by 
which he registered upon the ear or ears of the 
animal, its number and age. This was publish- 
ed three years ago in the Genesee Farmer, and 
the following is the psincipal part of his plan, as 
detailed by him. 

The instrument for operating resembles a 
shoemaker’s punch, He hastwoofthem. One 
of them is used to make a round hole through 

the ear, and the other to cut notches in the mar- 
gin of the ear. 

Mope or Numperine tHe Sueer. A notch 
in the upper part of the left ear stands for one. 
If you find a sheep with only one notch on the 
upper edge of the left ear, that sheep is number 
one. 

A notch in the lower part of the same ear 
means three. If you find a sheep with a notch 
in the under edge of the left ear, that sheep is 
number three. If it has a notch in the under 
edge and also in the upper edge of the left ear, 
that sheep is number fowr, because it has the 
three notch and the one notch, three and one 
making four. Number five would be twonotch- 
es on the upper edge and one on the lower.— 
Number six would be two notches on the under 
edge. Number seven would be two notches on 
the under edge and one on the upper. Number 
eight would be two notches on the under edge 
and two on the upper. Number nine would be 
two notches on the under edge (6) and three on 
the upper edge (3). 

In this way the nine digits are expressed. Now 
for numbers above nine. 

A notch in the upper edge of the right ear 
stands for ten, and a notch on the under edge of 
the right ear stands for thirty. You will readily 
perceive that by these notches you can express 
any number from one to ninety-nine. . For in- 
stance, if you find a sheep with a notch in the 
upper edge of the right ear, (10) and another in 
the lower edge, (30) and a notch in the lower 
edge of the left ear, (3) it will be number forty- 
three, because ten and thirty and three make for- 
ty-three, and soon. Well, how do you express 
numbers above 99? In this way—a notch in the 
end of the left ear stands for 100. With these 
marks you can express any number from one to 
199. For instance, a sheep having a notch on 
the under edge of the right ear, (30) and a notch 
in the end of the left ear, (100) and a notch in 
the lower edge of the left ear, (3) is number 1383. 

A notch in the end of the right ear stands for 
200. With this addition you can number from 1 
to 339. -'T'wo notches in the end of the left ear 
stands for 400—so that with this addition you 
can number from 1 to 499, 

Or instead of the notches you may cut off the 
end of the left ear, which may express the same 
number. ‘Two notches in the end of the right 
ear means 500, or cut off the end of the right ear 
and add one notch in the end of the left ear, and 
you have 600, and can mark as high as 699. You 
«an go higher by making the end of the left ear 
eut off mean 600, and the end of the right ear 

cut off mean 700. But by the time, says Mr. 
Grove, that you get a flock of sheep that will 
raise 699 ewe lambs and as many ram lambs per 
year, you will find that you have got over four 
thousand sheep, and it would be well to organize 
a new flock if you desire to go larger into the 
business. 

How ro Recorp tue AceorSuzer. Ahole 
in the left ear stands for one, A hole in the right 
ear three. Lambs born in the decimal year, such 
as 1830, 1840, 1850, &c., are not marked. Sup- 
pose you begin to mark the age of your lambs 
this year, (1846,) put two holes in the right ear, 
which tells you that this lamb was born six years 
after the last decimal year, that is in 1846. Sheep 
are seldom kept till they are ten years old, tho’ 
sometimes they are saved to thirteen or fourteen. 
A sheep born in 1842 would be marked by two 
holes in the left ear. A sheep born in 1847 would 
be marked with two holes in the right ear (6) 
and one in the left ear (1). In this way you can 
put the date of the year in which every lamb 
was born. , 

This mode of recording number and age of 
sheep was invented by M. Thaer, near Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

The following is a plan fora breeding register. 
Breeding register from July 1, °38, to July 1,°39. 
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Expvanation. In the first column is» the 


number of the ewe—having two notches on the 
upper edge of the right ear, (20) a notch on the 
lower edge of the left ear, (3) and two notches 
ou the upper edge of the left ear, (2) No, 25. 
in the second her age. In the third the number 
and age of the ram, which in this instance means 
ram No. 27 and 4 years old being born in 1834, 
in the fourth column the day and month inwhich 
the lamb came—thus, €-—4 means 6th day of 4th 
month. In the fifth and sixth columns are the 
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In the seventh 
column is a classification of the lambs, according 
to their appearance at one or two days old. The 
last column is for general observations. 

Those who wish to follow a regular system of 
breeding, and to have some record or history of 
every sheep in their flock, will find the above a 
great help to them. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


e have no doubt that sugar enough to sup- 
ply every family in Maine might be made from 
the rock maples within the limits of the State. 
Those who have been ‘in the woods” know 
something of the vast extent of forest there is 
on our frontier, made up in part, and in many 
places wholly by this noble tree. 

Whether it could be made as cheap as the 
southern sugar from the cane, is entirely another 
question. We suppose that, as it is generally 
made, it cannot be, and of course there is not so 
much attention paid to the manufacture as there 
would be were it otherwise. When maple sugar 
is made right, and divested of all foreign ingre- 
dients, it is as good, and, indeed, is just the 
same as the best of cane sugar.- We generally 
find it in a somewhat impure state; containing 
a portion of the astringent matter of the maple, 
and, of course, discolored in appearance, and 
not pure to the taste. Almost every one who 
makes sugar has some rule of his own. A year 
or two ago we received some from a friend in 
Mt. Vernon, that was perfectly crystallized, but 
we have not yet ascertained the process by which 
it was done. As a general thing, there is too 
little care taken in keeping the sap and the ket- 
tlesclean. The sap is most commonly caught 
in rude troughs, that probably have been out in 
the weather during several seasons; and when 
collected, poured into the kettle without strain- 
ing. No attention is paid to the condition of 
the sap, whether it be sour or not, whether it be 
clean or not, and no trouble taken to clarify it. 

Among the many directions given for the 
manufacture of this kind of sugar, we like best 
those given by Mr. E. W. Clark of Oswego, N. 
Y. We believe he obtained a premium for some 
of his sugar. The following are the directions 
he gives for the process: 





‘* When the syrup is reduced to a consistency 
of West India Molasses, I set it away till it is 
perfectly cold, and then mix with it the clarify- 
ing matter, which is milk or eggs. I prefer eggs 
to milk, because when heated, the whole of it 
curdles, whereas milk produces only a small 
portion of curds. The eggs should be well 
beaten, and effectually mixed with the syrup 
while cold. The syrup should then be heated 
until just before it would boil, when the curd 
rises, bringing with it every impurity, even the 
coloring matter, or a great portion of it, which 
it had received from the smoke, kettles, buckets, 
or reservoirs. ‘The boiling should be checked, 
and the scum carefully removed, when the syrup 
should be slowly turned into a thick woolen 
strainer, and left to run through at its leisure. 
I would remark that a great proportion of the 
sugar that is made in our country is not strained 
after cleansing. ‘This is anerror. If examined 
in a wine glass innumerable minute and almost 
imperceptible particles of curd will be seen float- 
ing in it, which, if not removed, render it liable 
to burn, and otherwise injure the taste and color 
of it. 

‘*A flannel strainer does this much better than 
alinen one. It is indeed indispensable. . As to 
the quantity of eggs necessary, one pint toa 
pailful of syrup is amply sufficient, and half as 
much will do very well. I now put my syrup 
into another kettle, which has been made per- 
fectly clean and bright, when it is placed over a 
quick, solid fire, and soon rises, but is kept from 
overflowing by being ladled with a long dipper. 
When it is sufficiently reduced, (I ascertain this 
by dropping it from the point of a knife, while 
hot, into an inch of cold water—if done, it will 
not immediately mix with the water, but lies at 
the bottom in a round flat drop,) it is taken from 
the fire, and the foaming allowed to subside. A 
thick white scum which is usable is removed, 
and the sugar turned into a eask, placed on an 
inclined platform, and left undisturbed for six 
weeks or longer, when it should be tapped in the 
bottom and the molasses drawn off. It will drain 
perfectly dry in a few days. 

* The sugar made in this way is very nearly 
as white as lime sugar, and beautifully grained. 
We have alivays sold ours at the highest price 
of Muscovadoes; and when these sugars have 
sold at eighteen cents, ours found a ready market 
at twenty. ‘I'wo hands will sugar off 250 Ibs. in 
aday. From the scum taken off in cleansing, I 
usually make, by diluting and re-cleansing, one 
sixth as much as I had at first, and of an equal 
quality.” < 

Maple sap makes a very palatable drink, and 
those who have only a tree or two in their vicin- 
ity, can, at the present time, supply themselves 
very easily with it by tapping and catching the 
sap. It is also made into a yery pleasant beer. 
It is excellent. to feed bees with, and is the first 
thing that offers itself, of the spring product, for 
that purpose. : 


A SUGGESTION TO ORCHARDISTS. 


FIxinG A NEW HEAD ON OLD sHouLpERs. We 
sometimes hear a farmer regret that his apple 
trees are so old that he cannot engraft them with 
better varieties. The limbs are large, and the 
bark thick and rigid. This is sometimes the 





the scions into the very extremity of the limbs. 
Why would not the following plan be a good one 
to follow? We remember, when quite a lad, 
that a person in Massachusetts had his orchard 
over run with the canker worm. They stript 
it entirely of every leaf, and it looked as if a 
fire had run over and scorched it severely. He 
took his saw and sawed every jimb off pretty 
near to the stock. New limbs pushed out, and 





in a few years he had a new,and flourishing top 








all of the old branches at a proper time? Let 
new branches start out, and when they have 
arrived to the proper size, put your scions into 
them. The stumps of the old limbs may be 
plastered over with something that will defend 
them. We merely offer this as a hint—we have 
never known it tried in this way. 

N. B. Since the above was written the Alba- 
ny Cultivator for March has come to hand, 
in which we find it recommended to head down 
a tree as above, and bud the new branch. This 
will perhaps be a saving of time. He recom- 
mends plastering over the stump with a cement 
of tar.and brick dust. 


CUTTING TREES IN MARCH TC KILL THEM. 
Mr. W. Bacon, a writer in the Albany Culti- 
vat, cautions farmers against cutting wood in 
March, in their wood-lots, if they wish the 
sprouts to start up again and produce new wood; 
because as most trees bleed freely at this time of 
year, the roots become exhausted anddie. ‘This 
then is a good season to cut down wood where 
you wish to clear the land eifectually. He says: 
‘‘We once in our ignorance had the presumptive 
folly to cut several trees of this timber (the 
chestnut) in the freezing and thawing month of 
March, but no monument of this folly remains. 
From about twenty bleeding stumps produced by 
the operation, not a single sprout ever sprung up 
to gladden our eyes with the cheering assurance 
that there is hope of a tree if it be eut down, 
and but a very few years went by before every 
vestige of those decaying stumps were gone.” 
Here, then, is a lesson which may be profitable. 
If you wish to destroy the growth and clear the 
land, March is a good time to do it. If you 
wish your wood to grow again, better not cut it 
at that time, or at any time when the sap runs. 


NEW YORK APPLES.—POTATO ROT. 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer : 

Some time ago your correspondent, Elijah 
Wood, made some inquiries respecting the cele- 
brated apple, the Newtown Pippin. For the 
information of that gentleman, and others who 
may be desirous of knowing where they can be 
found, I communicate the fact that I have both 
varieties of the Newtown Pippin, the green, and 
the yellow. It may not be cut of place to give 
some account ef my experiment in procuring 
and cultivating the New York apples. Some 
fifteen to eighteen years ago, my uucle’ Stewart 
Foster, Capt. Jonathan Pullen and myself sent 
to tte establishment of Prince & Son, Flushing, 
L. I., New York, for several varieties of apple 
scions. Amongst them were the yellow and 
green Newtown Pippin, Yellow Harvest, Mon- 
strous Pippin or Ox apple, and Red Everlasting. 
We received scions of these and some other 
kinds, at the moderate price of fifty cents a 
dozen, delivered in Boston. Now for the fruit. 
The Yellow Harvest is a very early apple, and 
a pretty good one, bears tolerably well, but is 
liable toa blast or mildew which sometimes 
affects nearly the whole, stops their growth, and 
renders them nearly worthless. ‘The Red Ever- 
lasting is a rough, coarse apple, some few of 
them attaining a good size, but most of them 
very small; on the whole so inferior an apple, 
that I have cut off the tree, and engrafted with 
other fruit. The Monstrous Pippin is a large, 
rough, coarse apple, bears well, but is an un- 
profitable apple as nobody would ever eat one of 
them, and they contain so much acid that they 
are not good for culinary purposes. ‘The Green 
Newtown Pippin which stands in Prince’s cate- 
logue as “unrivalled,” is an apple below medium 
size, fine in texture, crisp, and of good flavor, 
but almost invariably blasts. Some allowance 
is to be made, perhaps, for the fact that the tree 
is not a very good one. So much is said, of 
late, of the value of this apple that I shall give 
ita further trial. The Yellow Newtown Pip- 
pin is of fair size, bears well, seldom blights, 
and keeps well, but is coarse and deficient in 
flavor. 

Porato Rot. One of my neighbors who has 
‘“‘been out pedling” this winter, says he found the 
best potatoes he has seen any where, in Bow- 
doinham, at whose house | do not remember, 
and was informed that when they were put into 
the cellar, a portion of slacked lime was sifted 
in upon them; he states also that he learned that 
the quality of the potatoes had improved since 
digging. 

In Mr. Ellsworth’s last report, page 229, is a 
letter from the Eoston Cultivator, written by 
John 8. Netterville, Palantine Bridge, Mont- 
gomery County, N. J., in which he says, “about 
the middle of December, my family complained 
of a bad smell in the cellar; upon which I ex- 
amined, and found the potatoes in bad condition; 
and I took them out of the bin, and picked them 
over again; and when returning them, in every 
layer I put about half a peck of slacked lime, 
and mixed it well through them; and so on till 
all were in; which I do believe. stopped the rot 
and had smell, as there were but few found 
affected afterwards.” 

Is it not an object for those whose potatoes are 
rotting to try the application of this disinfecting 
agent? N. Foster, 

East Winthrop, Feb. 27, °46. . 
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Grixpixc Horse Foon,.—The London Agri- 
cultural Gazette states that two horses, every 
way equal, were allowed each five pounds of 
oats daily, and enough hay, amourng to about 
17 pounds per day. For one horse the oats 
were crushed, for the other, not: 100 parts of 
the dung of each horse were examined chemi- 





case, and it is difficult grafting it unless you put lly on the fourth day: that from the horse fed 


on crushed oats contained no nutritive matter, 
but merely woody fibre, mixed with secretions 
and salts. In that from the other horse, one 
quarter per cent, of nutritive matter, consisting 
of starch and gluten was found—arising from 
the inability of the horse to perform perfect 
mastication, and which must vary with age and 
rapidity of feeding. No difference was found 
in the dung from chopped and unchopped hay, 
though the ease of eating the latter, and conse- 
quently greater rest obtained, was a decided ad- 





to every trec. Now, why not saw off a part or 


vantage. 





NEW PRINCIPLE IN AGRICULTURE. 

Some few years ago, when we edited the Yankee 
Farmer, we received communications from Rus- 
sel Comstock, Esq.,of Washington, Duchess Co., 
N. Y., in relation to a new principle which he 
had discovered in the culture of trees and plants 
generally by which diseases were avoided, health 
promoted, and a superior growth produced. Mr, 
Comstock proposed to Congress to make known 
his discovery for the public good, provided he 
could receive a liberal sum in return. And though 
the member of Congress to whom he explained 
his systern highly approved of it, yet some of them 
did not consider Congress authorized to act on the 
subject, and nothing was done by that body; so 
the matter has rested awhile: meantime Mr, Com- 
stock has continued his experiments in a small 
way, regarding it as unsafe to operate to much 
extent, lest his systein be discovered, and its nature 
is such that he cannot be protected by a patent 
right. ° 

As this subject was a few years ago brought 
before some who now read the Cultivator, they 
may like to hear something further on it, and those 
to whom it is new will doubtless be_ interested 
also. Mr. Comstock has lately called on us and 
explained particularly what he claims to be able 
to effect by his system. It does not consist in the 
use of manure, nor in any application, bat a prin- 
ciple in culture, and sometimes, in a measure, in 
omitting what is often done to the injury of crops. 

Mr. Comstock’s father had an orchard of sev- 
eral thousand fruit trees of various species, which 
afforded him a wide field for observation, experi- 
ment and discovery, and it was by his operations 
in this orchard that he made his discoveries and 
reduced them to a system. He appears very in- 
telligent, well acquainted with agriculture and 
horticulture in their various branches, and though 
confident in the truth of his system, he does not 
seem so enthusiastical as to lead us to suppose 
that trait in his character has lead him to build a 
visionary system. _ 

Mr. Comstock has favored us with numerous 
letters showing that gentlemen to whom he had 
confided the secret of his discovery, thought very 
highly of it. Hon. John C. Calhoun said that he 
“considered ita valuable discovery, worthy of 
public patronage.” He doubts not that ‘it is on 
philosophical principles in the cultivation of trees 
and plants.” 

Hon. J. H. Elmore, of S. C., said that he was 
“favorably impressed with the principle, it was 
analogous to nature.” He said the system was 
simple and economical, and he doubted not would 
be of much practical utility if adopted. ‘The fol- 
lowing members of Congress, Richard M. John- 
son, Samuel M’Kean, Lewis F. Linn, and A, 
Mouton, say that “we have examined Mr. Com- 
stock’s Memorial to Congress, on the cultiveation 
of trees and other plants, and have had several 
interviews with him on the subject, and we be- 
lieve that he is in possession of a valuable system 
of Terracullure that ought to be made public.” 
Other members of Congress, among whom were 
Silas Wright, Jr., O. ‘Titus, John Ruggles, and 
Dixon H. Lewis, gave favorable opinions of the 
system. Friend ‘I’. A. Green, of New Bedford, 
for some years a member of the Legislature, says 
“the more | examine the system, the higher I 
value it.” 

Now we know nothing about the system, and 
Mr. Comstock will doubtless be cautious about 
confiding his secret to that communicative-class 
of mortals who often ransack every nook and cor- 
ner within their pericraniums in order to find 
something novel and valuable for their readers, 
but from his explanations, and documents, we 
think the subject worthy of consideration; and our 
object now is to bring it before the public hoping 
that some liberal gentlemen, or public associa- 
tions, or some legislative bodies will devise some 
way by which Mr. Comstock’s system may be 
fairly tested, and he liberally rewarded, if it 
proves to be of great public utility. Ofone thing 
we are certain, which is that agriculture in all its 
numerous branches is yet in its infancy, and in 
many things we are without system, one pursuing 
one course; another another; and sometimes all 
failing; diseases, insects and other evils, often un- 
seen and unknown, and scanty crops, the poor 
reward for the labor and best devised plans of 
the cultivator. We believe that remedies may be 
had, that our system may be improved, and now 
the question is, has Mr. C, accomplished this? 
Let the subject be considered, investigated and 
tested. [Boston Cultivator. 





Inrerestine To Parnrers.—In the art of al 
arts, we had thought the “latest improvement,” 
had reached the Ultima Thule. We were mis- 
taken. We had, within a few weeks, noticed in 
some of the papers, “something new in typogra- 
phy,” but we passed it by as something pro bably 
belonging to that family whose progeny are ‘so 
numerous, as in fact the “chumbugs” might well 
be called “legion.” ‘To-day we are satisfied, by 
the best evidence, that there is “something new.” 
We were waited upon yesterday by Mr. Solon 
Robinson, of Indiana, whose name will sound 
familiar to our agricultural readers, who is now 
acting as agent of the patentee of his new dis- 
covery, with “the evidence’’ that certainly goes 
far to prove, if Mr. Robinson’s, statements can 
be relied upon, that this “latest improvement” 
will be of vast importance to “the craft,’ and 
will work a revolution in everything connected 
with typographic plates, whether made from 
original designs, or copies of drawing, or ordina- 
ry stereotype work. ‘The great seeret seems to 
be in the substitution of a new and very cheap 
type-metal, susceptible of giving the very finest 
lines in the matrice, and yet so easily fused and 
managed that any printer can cast his own plates 
without any other fixtures than are to be found 
in any priuting office, and that, too, in a very 
short space of time, and at a cost less than one 
fourth of common stereotype plates. 

[U. S. Gazette. 





A distinguished farmer in England, taking the 


hint from the rooting habits of swine, has lately |. 


invented a valuable machine, which he terms a 
‘‘hog-head plough,” for the purpose of turning 
out potatoes which are planted in drills without 
injuring them. It resembles a hog’s snout at- 
tached to the front part of a plough without a 
colter, by which the potatoes are raised and turned 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING—VALUE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PAPERS, 


Mr. Breck: In a recent No. of your paper, 





not some among our readers, who, in their farm- | 


ing operations during the past year, have either | 
done something, or seen something, which might 
benefit others, if publicly promulgated?” I have | 
plodded on through the past year in my usual 
course, without seeing or doing anything that. 
would particularly interest others; but as you 
appear desirous that your readers should com- | 
municate, I have concluded to give a brief ac- | 
count of my doings for the last seven yea, | 
which you may promulgate, if you think it worth 
anything to the public. 

Eight years ago | purchased a piece of land, | 
large enough to be called a small farm, if it had 
coutained buildings. It had been managed by 
the old system of farming, until the crops would 
scarcely pay the expense of cultivating. 1 let it | 
out the first year on a lay, and when the crop 
was divided my share was so small that I was 
fairly sick of my purchase. I then offered to 
rent it, but no one would give me four per cent. 
on the cost. My friends advised me to manage 
it myself, fur the purpose of improving the qual- 
ity of the soil. My reply was that I was no farm- 
er—had done nothing at it since a boy, and had 
been more than forty years engaged in other bu- 
siness. However, as there was no alternative, 
I very reluctantly prepared to commence opera- 
tions, which looked very discouraging at the age 
of threescore, without experience, to engage in 
a new calling, that had proved disastrous to so 
many of my acquaintance, whose advantages 
were far superior to mine. But, as I said, there 
was no alternative: I took the “New England 
Farmer” for my chart, and embarked. 

. I divided my land, devoted to rotation crops, | 
into six fields of about three and one half acres 
each. A new ficld was taken up every year, and 
first planted with corn, then with potatoes, and 
sown with winter rye in the fall after the potato 
harvest, and seeded down, remaining in grass 
three years, before the rotation comes round.— 
This course gives me one field to corn, one to | 
potatoes, and one to rye, each year, and the oth- | 
er three to grass. I have, in addition, two acres 
of reclaimed bog, which is not plowed, and one 
and a half acre for raising root crops and garden | 
vegetables, planted every year; the whole mak- 
ing about twenty-five acres, which, with two or 
three acres of salt marsh, and a small piece of 
woodland, constitute my farm. 

The first lesson I took in my new calling, was 
to plow no more than could be well manured, 
and to have help enough to do everything in sea- 
son. ‘This has not been lost sight of. My first 
crops were pretty fair, and have been gradually 
increasing from year to year, so that the same 
land which seven years ago would not rent for 
four per cent., has yiekled more than twenty the 
past seasofi, after paying all the expense of cul- 
tivation, My last crops were estimated at $900, 
and after deducting the cost of labor, board, mia- 
nure, seeds, farming tools, taxes, &e., it leaves 
a balance of more than $550 for the rent land. 
Have sold over $600 worth, and the balance is 
laid in for my own consumption, which is %sti- 
mated at the same price as that sold. I could 
give a copy of the account in detail if required. 

It is no exaggeration in saying, that I am more 
than a thousand dollars the better off for the in- 
formation I have derived from Agriculiural pa- 
pers during the last seven years, in my small 
way of farming. From that source, I have 


| 

















learnt the best methods of composting manures, | 


and the kinds best adapted to different soils; the 
best rotation of crops, the selection of seeds, and 
the method of cultivating each kind: also, how 
to reclaim bogs, of which I had two acres of no 
value, but which since that time have produced 
six tons of good hay annually. All this and 
much more I have gleaned from the experience 
of others, communicated through the medium of 
the press. But still, I am not so much of a 
“book farmer,” as to believe one half that is 
published is of any benefit to ordinary farmers, 
like myself. I have tried some experiments 
recommended in your paper, that proved a real 
disadvantage. Yet! am fully of the opinion, 
that every farmer who can read, ought to take 
an agricultural paper; for by selecting such ad- 


crops, he can treasure up something, in the 


}| course of the year, that will be worth more than 


the cost of the paper. Cc, 
Wickford, R. [., Jan., 1846. [N. E. Farmer. 





Remarxaste Mecnanicat Constrecrion. 
The fiute-player of Vaucanson was exhibited in 
Paris, in 1738. It played on the flute exactly in 
the same manner as a living performer, and com- 
manded three octaves, the fullest scale of the in- 
strument. Its height was nearly six feet. In 
1741, Vaueanson produced a flageolet player, 
which played the flageolet with the left hand, 
while it beat the tamborine with the right. He 
also produced a duck, which dabbled in the water, 
swam, drank, and quacked, like a real duck; 
raised and moved its wings, dressed its feathers 
with its bill, took barley from the hand and swal- 
lowed it, and even digested its food by means of 
materials for its solution placed in the stomach. 





engineer, M. Leonard, aay London, has dis- 
covered an exceedingly simp 


other fish oi! into the boiler, uomixed, or with 


perature producing steam, water is thrown in and 
stearg is produced as fast as required by the ma- 


decomposing. Various 
mfde, and the saving in 
forty to fifty per cent. 


A man down south built a house of logs and | 
turf, hung out his “shingle,” and sent the follow- | 
ing advertisement to the village paper: “N otice | 
to travellers sign of the Pig and Tatur. Having 
built a large condition to my ai. aa ) 
house I am ared to contain trave 
more weeias aaeer than Dad or Mr. Carter 


fuel is stated at from | 


’ 
; 
; 
; 





; 





out of their bed. 


either. Call and try me. Do, Gentlemen.” 


qe ae 


vice as will apply to his particular soils and_ 


. . e 
more or less water. When the oil is ata tem- lall the water not us 


chine, without the oil passing offin vapor, or w 
experiments have been dt 


Mechanic Arts, <e, 
NEW INVENTION, 


The Chicopeé Telegraph describes very mi- 


--—--=-_eurt 


nutely a Centrifie Windraill, lately constructed 
in that village hy Mr. A. dadd, and considers 
the privciples upon which it is constructed en- 
tirely new. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the principle is very nearly the same as one 
which has been in operation for a considerable 


ength of time in this city. [N, ¥. Mechanic. 
On Friday last we visited a new, and we think 


highly valuable invention of Mr. A, Judd of this 
village, called a “Centrific Wind Wheel.” 
simplicity of construction and efficiency of ac- 
tion, it exceeds anything in the shape of a wind- 
mill that we have ever seen. ‘The principles on 
which it is constructed are entirely new; and the 
inventor, in conjunction with Dr. J. B. Bridg- 
man who is joint proprietor, have obtained let- 
ters patent for the invention, 
bles a common overshot or breast water wheel 
except its motion is horizontal; aud is propelled 
by the application of wind upon the immer sur- 
you proposed the following inquiry: “Are there face. By this application the entire circumfer- 


For 


"The wheel reseim- 


ence of the wheel is kept constantly before the 

wind, the whole force of which is brought to 

beur square upon the lever, producing a power 

three or four times as great as any other wind 

wheel in operation, What adds greatly to the 

value of this wheel, is the fact that it is enclosed 

in a building, and consequently entirely’ exclud- 

ed from the weather. This, together with the 

simplicity of its construction, must extend its du- 
rability almost beyond the power of calculation, 

The building is covered with strips of board, 
about a foot wide, hung upon pivots, and con- 
nected with rods on the inner side like common 
venecian window shutters; and can be opened 
and shut at pleasure. By this arrangement any 
quantity of wind can be admitted and excluded; 
and the wheel is as easily managed in a gale of 
wind as in a breeze; and is as completely under 
the control of the operator, as any water power. 
The building is two and a half stories high, the 
wheel being located in the upper half story. By 
opening the shutters to the windward, in the sec- 
ond story, and to the leeward in the upper half 
story, the wheel is set in motion by the passage 
of the wind up through the centre of the wheel 
pressing upon the inner surface of the buckets. 
The wheel which the patentee has erected, is a 
temporary one, merely to exemplify the princi- 
ples, fourteen feet in diameter, and seven feet 
high; and produces from one to five horse power 
according to the strength of the wind, and pro- 
pels a grind stone and a circular saw, and he in- 
tends to add a pair of mill stones for grinding 
provender, It operates admirably. 

What constitutes the great value of this novel 
and highly ingenious invention, is the cheapness 
of its construction, and its consequent adaption 
to the almost infinite variety of objects for which 
power is required. It can be constructed of any 
size, to produce from one dog power to a hun- 
dred horse power; and from its simplicity and 
consequent ease of management, is brought with- 
in the reach of every farmer and mechanic. By 
its aid, the farmer may thresh his grain, saw his 
wood, draw water for his stock, cut his feed, 


‘grind his provender, churn his butter, grind his 


axes and seythes, &c. &c. ‘The mechanic, by * 
its aid, can propel his planing machine, his turn- 
ing lathe, his trip hammer, his circular saw, 
grind his bark, split his leather, saw his shingles, 
grind his tools, slit out his stuff, saw his felloes, 
&e. Ke. 

In fact, we can see no reason why it is not des- 
tined to become one of the most valuable inven- 
tions of this inventive age. And we sincerely 
hope and trust that the ingenious inventor, and 
his enterprising partner, Dr. Bridgman, will re- 
ceive that ample remuneration which is ever 
due, although not always awarded, to genius and 
enterprise. 





HYDRAULIC RAM, 

Mr. Editor—Your traveling correspondent, 
Mr. E. P. Whetmore, invited my attention to a 
notice of a Water Ram, which appeared in the 
Farmer and Mechanic. It is considered the best 
machine for raising water. _Letters patent were 
secured to me, August 5, 1845. I send you the 
following extract, which appeared in one of our 
local papers: 

‘We are informed that a citizen of Hartford 
county, Md., has invented a machine for raising 
Spring water to any given height, according to 
circumstances, for the use of families and other 
purposes, which combines so many advantages 
as to deserve the attention of the public ina 
greater degree than any other apparatus yet 
known. 

It is well understood that the water ram of 
Montgolfier, is one of the most ingenious and 
perfect contrivances for raising water ever in- 
vented. Itisa self-acting machine, subject to 
very few accidents, requiring but little water 
power, and performing the office of a forcing 
pump, without interruption, forever, or so long 
as the apparatus remains unimpaired by accident 
or decay. The only defect of this ram is, that 
the water necessary to keep it in motion, wheth- 
er derived from a river or rivulet, is that which 
must be used for drinking and all other purposes. 
It has long been a desideratum with scientific 
men so to apply this machine to the raising of 
water, that, while put into operation by a rivulet 
or other water not suitable for drinking or culin- 
ary purposes, it might raise for such uses the 
pure water of a spring or fountain in the vicinity 
of the machine. ‘This long sought for improve- 
ment has at length been discovered by Mr. Benj. 
S, Benson, a citizen of Hartford county, in the 
State of Maryland, By means of this discovery 
any person having a small run of water within a 
convenient distance from his house, and a spring 
or fountain in the vicinity, may at a small ex- 
pense transfer the water of such spring into his 
kitchen, or into any chamber of his house, or in- 
to his barn yard, so as to have at all seasons of 
the year an ample supply, without any personal 
labor. We understand that the inventor of this 
highly useful machine has secured a patent for 
his discovery, and has already put up a great 
‘ number of his rams to the perfect satisfuction of 

















New Mope or Generatine Steam. A French ‘those who have procured them. 


In one. instance, a geutleman having a spring 


e means of curtailing | of water in a meadow 1000 feet ag oe (0 
the quantity of coal hitherto required in the gen- | and 100 feet perpendicular depth below it, by 
ergtion of steam. His principle, for which he | means of this simple Aneenge 2 

has taken out a patent, is that of putting whale or | of water per day deliver 


tus bas 2000 gallons 
a reservoir in 
From the reservoir, by a lead pipe, 
d in the family, is conveyed 
| ‘oir into a trough in his barn yard, 
the reservoir 
hare the coldest weather never freezes it, and 
‘where his cattle have a copious su pply of water 
ring the whole year. ys 
By ‘this machine a greater quantity of water 
can’ be raised in a given time, than any other 
“now wer. 
Rem aie for Benzon’s Double Hydraulic 
Ram, for States, Counties, and Corppanies, will 
. by the patentee, 
sereren: Beal. S. Benson, Jerusalem Mills, 
Harford county, Md. [N. Y. Farther. 


About forty applications have been made to 
the Mass. Legislature for railroad charters. 


‘his kitchen. 
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sion for the present—for I have so many ques- 
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‘ |—you are so different from—those around you, 
with us. However, I hope you may find her so-| ‘Frederick, I tell you she would grace a that I—F should not like—I mean I had rather 
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he Anse, 
LINES ON THE STATUE OF HIS DEAD CHILO. 
BY RICHARD LANE, BSQ. 


T saw thee in thy beauty! bright phantom of the past; 
Feaw thee for a moment—’twas the first time and the last ; 








And though years since have glided by, of mingled bliss 


and care, 
I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair. 


P saw thee in thy beauty! Thow wast graceful as the fawn, 


When in wantonness of glee, it sports along the lawn} 
I saw thee seek the mirror—and when it met thy sight, 
The very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight. 


T' exw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister at thy side— 
She, a lily of the valley—thou, a rose in all its pride ; 
I looked upon thy mother—there was trimoph in her eyes; 


And I trembled for her appiness, for grief had made me 


wise. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! with one hand among her enrls, 
The other withygo gentle grasp had seized a string of 


pearls; 
She felt the petty trespass, an 
smiled, 


And I knew not which was loveliest—the mother or the 


ehild. 
I saw thee in thy beanty! and a tear came to mine eye, 
As I press’d thy rosy check to mine, and thought even 
thou could’st die; 


My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous pres- 


ence made, 
But I only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the shade. 


Pace thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem'st to lie, 

In slumber resting peacefully!—but, oh, the change of eye— 

That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe no 
more— 

Proclaim thee but a mockery of what thou wast before. 

I saw thee in thy beauty! with thy waving hair at rest, 

And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast; 

But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is ran, 

And the mirror that reflected two can now give back but 
one. 


1 saw thee in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy side— 


But ber loveliness has faded, and quell’d her glance of 


pride ; 


The smile is absent from her lips, and absent are the pearls, | 


And a cap of almost widowhood conceals her envied curls. 


I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee om that day— 

But the mirth that gladden’d thea my home, fled with thy 
life away ; 

I see thee lying motionless upon th’ accustomed floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both my eyes, and I can see no 
more. 





he Story Ceiler. 
[From Graham's Magazine for March.) 
BERTHA. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE SR. BUTLER. 


“Now remember, Bertha, I wish you to look 
your loveliest this evening—there is nothing like 
& first impression—for | am quite determined 
that you shall subdue this consequential gentle- 
man, who considers himself the peculiar patent 
of American aristocracy.” 

“And yet you say he is so very rich?” 

“4 millionaire !”’ 

“And very talented?” 

A second Daniel!” 

*‘Also handsome?” 

*As Apoilo!”’ 

“And a perfect aristocrat?” 

‘Decidedly so!” 


‘Then, my dear Lara, how can you for one 
moment suppose that the Honorable George 


Augustus Melville will deign even to look upon 
your humble friend, poor little me—me Bertha 


Vaughan—positively nobody but a farmer’s| 


daughter—with not even a parson, a lawyer ora 
doctor in the family! One whose days have 


been passed amid pigs, poultry and ploughshares! | 


Oh! Lara, Lara, what inconsistency !” 

‘Nay, stranger things have happened, Bertha, 
dear—now while you are fastening that drapery 
just cast one look in the glass—there, you need 
not blush so, like a country girl as you are; now 
tell me candidly, is not that a face to make the 
Honorable Melville forgot all but love! Indeed 
I shall expect to see him on his knees to you be- 
fore the weck is ended.” 

While this light badinage was passing, Mrs. 
Hazard and her friend, Bertha Vaughan, were 
busily engaged arranging a delightful apartment 
in the wing of an old fashioned country house.— 
The front windows looked out upon a beautiful 
lawn, bordered by noble trees of a century’s 
growth, with a river shimmering through the 


leafy interstices—beyond, stretched a lovely! 


country of hill and dale, now adorned with all 
the varied beauty of May, and shut in as it were 
from the world without by a range of lofty 
mountains, Another window, reaching down to 


the floor of a small recess on the opposite side of | 
the apartment, opened into a beautiful grove of 


maples—this grove, cleared from all underbrush 
and carpeted with moss and wild flowers, pre- 
sented a range of leafy colonades, shadowy and 
dim— 
“Framed fit 

To allure fragile mind to careless ease.” 

‘There, Bertha, that will do,” continued Mrs. 
Hazard, tossing over the flowers in a little basket 
which the former handed her—stay, one more 
narcissus, just to relieve the bright glow of its 
neighbor tulip—there, is it not beautiful? and 
placing a little vase of hyacinths, narcissuses and 
tulips upon the snowy toilet, she stepped back 
as if to admire the effect. 

“Yes, you have arranged them with exquisite 
taste, Lara,” replied Bertha; “now if you will 
help me one moment to festoon this curtain, I 
think we have done.” 

“And just in time too—for look, look, Bertha, 
yonder comes the Carriage winding round the 
hill. I must hasten to receive them, for if I am 
not upon the spot I shall be forced to listen to a 
long homily from my good husband—so remem- 


. 


ber Bertha, call up smiles to your lip, and light |, 


to your eyes, and with one glance attest the pow- 
er of beauty!” 

So saying, Mrs. Hazard repaired to the draw- 
ing room, and Bertha, taking one more survey 


of the apartment to see that all was in order, re- 
tired to her chamber. 


Dear Bertha Vaughan! She was the loveliest 
and merriest maiden that ever tripped over the 
green sward. Describe her I cannot. As well 
might I attempt to paint the brilliant tints of the 
tiny humming-bird, as he glances like a winged 
jewel, from flower to flower—or the showering 


opals of ocean’s curling sunbright wave! for it 


was expression which lent her countenance that 


peculiar charm! When her features were in re- 
pose you would have passed her by certainly not 
unnoticed—but with the impression that she.was 
merely a very pretty girl—had you perchanée 
seen her a moment later, a smile parting her full 
red lips, disclosing the small pearly teeth—had 


you met the glance of those dark eyes— . 
“Kindled above at the Heavenly Maker’s light 
and watched the play of 0 


you would ha 


bin Pe vag Fs ae oe 


d she chide thee, though she 


| lighting up her 


ciety rather an acquisition than otherwise.” 

This was said by Mr, Hazard to the young 
millionaire, as the carriage turned into the little 
lane leading up to the house, 

“It is of very little consequ 
replied the other indifferently 
lady?” ; 

«QO no. She wasa schoolmate of Lara’s some 
two or three years since. You may perhaps 
remember that Lara once passed a few months 
at & country boarding-school, more for the im- 
provement of her health, however, than her 
mind, and there she became acquainted with this 
Miss Vaughan, to whom she ever eontinued 
warmly attached.” 

“Oh, a country girl!’ exclaimed Melville, 
slightly elevating his shoulders, la Francatse. 
‘It is no matter, to be sure, but as there és to be 
a lady in the ease, the society of one more com- 
panionable than this Miss—Miss—”’ 

Vaughan.” 

“Yes, Miss Vaughan can possibly prove, would 
have been equally agreeable. I suppose she is 
the squire’s daughter—or may-be the parson’s?”? 

‘«‘Neither—her father is a farmer.”’ 

«4 farmer—worse and worse !” cried the aris- 
tocratic young gentleman. ‘‘How can your ele- 
gant Lara find pleasure in such company !” 

«Qh, the girl is well enough,” replied Hazard, 
a mischievous smile lurking around his mouth, 

“Good looking, Fred?” 

“Only so-so!” 

Any mind?” 

“J never could discover any except a knowl- 


ence to me, Fred? 
; “do I know the 


rearing ducks.” 


geance!” replied Melville; “preserve me from 
such walking receipts, Fred! But here we are, 
and there comes your charming wife to mect 
us.” So saying, the Honorable George Augus- 
‘tus Melville sprang from the carriage, and was 
the next moment shaking hands with his fair 
hostess. 
| Mrs. Hazard had already pronounced this 
| young gentleman to be rich, aristocratic, tulented 
land handsome. 'To sustain these assertions I 
| need only assure the reader that young Melville 
| was from one of the oldest and proudest families 


‘in our country—one of those few still left, whose 
| honor and respectability, as is too often the case, 





| vyye . mI ¥ . 4 
"Time has not deteriorated. Fortune, too, had | 


| added her potent favors, and wealth poured in 
‘unceasingly. ‘There are so many who without 
|a right set up to be aristocrats, that it is not sin- 
gular if Melville, possessing a claim to be really 
so, should have asserted it by the most proud 
and haughty bearing! He called none his supe- 
| iors—his equals few—his inferiors many. To 


| ri 
| . 
‘the few he was courteous, and to them alone his 


| good traits of character were made manifest.— | 


By the many he was regarded with dislike, and 
from the almost insolence that often characterized 
his manners, had fewer sycophantic friends than 
persons of his standing in life are generally 
doomed to bear with—therein he was the more 
fortunate. His talents were good, and improv- 
ed by education and travel, for much of his time 
has been passed in the caurts of Eurpe. In per- 
son he had but few compeers. Such was George 


| 
| 


ed as a husband of her old school-mate and 
friend. 

But that he should ever condescend to be more 
than merely civil to this young girl—this farm- 
er’s daughter, did not once disturb his dignity— 
_ he had already voted her to be a great annoy- 
ance, and as destined to shock his refined ideas 
by the continual solecism she would commit up- 
on the rules of etiquette. When, therefore, Ber- 
tha entered the room (as indifferent by-the-bye 
as himself,) he scarcely looked at her, but bow- 
_ing in the coldest manner as he was introduced, 
continued his conversation with Hazard. 

One or twice to be sure in the course of the 
eveping he caught himself listening to the mel- 
low tones of Bertha’s voice, and once, as her 
merry laugh rang on his ear, he actually turned 
his head to look at her—but her face was from 
him, he could only observe that her figure, as she 
sat slightly inclined toward her friend, was 
graceful and delicate, and that she had a redun- 
dance of dark brown tresses. Music was propo- 
sed, and Hazard requested Bertha to sing a fa- 
vorite song. Poor Melville, who was both a 
musician and an amateur, felt his nerves already 
_excruciated with the coming discord—a squeak- 
ing hand-organ, with never a note in unison, 
could be no less so, he knew, than the uncultiva- 
ted sounds about to meet his ear! He gave one 
imploring look at his friend—but Hazard was 
blind—and he was just about to plead fatigue, 
and retire from the scene, when the full rich 
tones of Bertha’s voice, as she commenced a 
plaintive Scotch air, arrested his attention. His 
nerves regained their equilibrium astonishingly, 
and he was enabled to remain in the room until 
the song was finished. More dignified than poor 
little Oliver Twist, he could not ask for “more,” 
but he felt quite reconciled to his fate when his 
wishes were anticipated by his friend! 

The next day Melville made up his mind that 
Miss Vaughan was fortunately rather an acqui- 
sition to the little circle of Maple Grove—indeed 
he was not certain but he might have felt ennui 
in that retired mansion otherwise ! 

The next he discovered that Miss Vaughan 
was quite pretty, with a natural ease and grace 
of manner uncommonly pleasing! 

The third day he decided that Miss Vaughan 
was really the most beautiful girl he had ever 
met! 

The fourth, he found himself nowhere so hap- 
py as by her side, and unless she made one of 
the little excursions planned for his amusement 
be found them all “dull, stale, unprofitable !” 

The fifth day he caught himself actually 
sketching the graceful figure of the farmer’s¢ 
daughter as she stood on tip-toe upon a little 
bench in the portico, assisted by Mrs. Hazard to 
train a luxuriant creeper around one of the 
columns. 

And the next, he was overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment to find what a predicament he was 
in—for he discovered himself to be in love! He, 
the elegant, and aristocratic Melville, whose ob- 
durate heart the dark-eyed beauties of Spain 
and Italy could not subdue—who had resisted all 
the sprightly graces of la belle Francaise, and 
looked coldly upon. England’s lovely daughters, 
how capitulated at once to the artless graces and 
unpretending loveliness of a country maiden! 
No wonder he was astonished ! 

“Tsay, George,” said Hazard one morning 
eR a fortnight after this astounding discovery, 
what a pity it is that girl is here!” 

“What girl!” demanded Melville, 
| with some surprise, 

sc 
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looking up 


be better, as 
more agr 





edge for healing bruises and the best method of 


“She will prove an acquisition with a ven-| 


Melville, whom the giddy young wife hadselect- | 


agree- | you 


throne |”? 

“Well, well,” continued He 
ishing to me, bow a woman 
‘manners can derive any pleasure 
pany!” Pe. ig. at ae 

“Q prithee have done, Fred!” interrupted 
Melville, ‘I acknowledge my error and folly— 
and when_I tell ok that I fondly, truly love her, 
you will admit I am sincere! Tell me, my dear 
friend, do you think her affections are engaged ?”” 

«Well, I am almost afraid, my dear George, 
that they are,” replied Hazard, looking very 
ae taegens’ don’t distract me!’ eried Mel- 
ville going off in heroics. “ Who—who has 
gained that inestimable treasure—her heart?” 

«I am not quite at liberty tosay. I have found 
her exceedingly sensitive whenever a certain 
name has been mentioned—I have noticed her 
blushes, and Lara, moreover, who is a pretty 
correct judge of such matters, assures me she 
fears her affections are no longer her own!” 

«But you must know who the person is—you 
can surely tell me who you suspect has won her 
love. O Frederick, what an unhappy wretch | 
am!?? exclaimed the lover. 

“Well, this morning in the summer house 
where the poor girl had been sketching, I picked 
up this—if a likeness of the fellow | cannot say 
much for her taste. What say you?” answered 
Hazard, at the same time placing a paper in the 
hands of the excited Melville. 

“Q rapture, can I believe my eyes! am I in- 
deed so blest !”? exclaimed the lover, as his eyes 
rested upon the well executed drawing of him- 
self. O my dear fellow, give me joy—I am the 
happiest man alive! But what are you looking 
at’? 

“O noth-ing—I thought I caught a glimpse of 
Miss Vaughan’s biue dress through the trees 
yonder.” 

Darting from the side of his triend like an ar- 
row through the green-wood, young Melville dis- 
appeared, 


From the moment that he decided Miss 
Vaughan to be “rather an acquisition,” Melville, 
throwing aside the reserve and hauteur which 
‘had marked their first acquaintance, exerted all 
‘his powers of pleasing, and it is not to be _won- 
‘dered at that the heart of the unsophisticated 
| Bertha was soon won! 

However interesting the intermediate hours 
‘may have been to the parties themselves, and we 
have the authentic register of all lovers to prove 
they were so, we will pass on to the period when 
with the consent of her parents, Bertha was be- 
trothed to Melville. 

The flight of time is never so rapid as when 
the little God Cupid keeps him company, and 
‘thus under his guidance the days and weeks gli- 











ded on at Maple Grove almost imperceptibly, 
‘although strengthening hour by hour the ~chain 
'which linked the hearts of the lovers in such 
| sweet companionship. ‘Those were happy mo- 
'ments—one thing alone had power to sadden the 
bright fuce of Bertha, or cause her heart to sigh. 
| It was when Melville would speak of his inten- 
| tions of taking her to Europe, as soon as the 
| happy moment arrived when he might call her 
| his own—then her thoughts would revert to her 
|dear old homestead by the side of the placid riv- 
er, which had sheltered her childhood, and to 
those beloved ones still dwelling beneath the old 
roof-tree. 

Before their acquaintance began, Bertha had 
never heard the name of her lover mentioned 
| without some allusion to his aristocratic ideas, 
and his arrogant bearing towards those whom he 
considered inferior to himself in the scale of 
creation—ideas which poor Bertha, in her sim- 
plicity could not understand, but of which she 
was unhappily soon to behold an illustration. 

Now Melville was undoubtedly a very sincere 
‘lover, and Bertha, in his eyes, the most lovely 
jand admirable of her sex, while her artless man- 
‘ners and 

**Wildly sweet unworldliness of thought,”’ 
charmed him even more than her grace of person, 
but the ruling passion, Pride, still held sway. 
When the idea recurred to him, as it too often 
did, even in the presence of the unconscious 
Bertha, that she was of humble origin, nor could 
claim a higher descent than many of the tenants 
upon his estate, he was weak enough to fee} 
shamed and humiliated at the fact! T'his was the 
unworthy motive which had determined him upon 
taking his fair bride to Europe, where her un- 
pretending genealogy could not be known! 

One baliny morning, while the dew still danced 
upon the bright lipped flowers, and silvered each 
leaflet and quivering blade, Bertha and her lover 
set forth to visit a romantic glen a few miles dis- 
tant from the “Grove.” Leaving the shady wild- 
| wood, they had just emerged upon the open plain, 
'when a one horse wagon, containing two plainly 
dressed persons, rattled pastthem. A glance was 
sufficient for Bertha—with an exclamation of 
pleasure she reived in her palfrey, saying—: 

“( stop, George, stop—there go dear old Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones. O I am so glad that we have met 
them,”’ 

«Why, Bertha, you surely do not mean to speak 
with such common looking persons as these,” 
cried Melville, placing his hand upon the check- 
rein. 

‘There was a contempt in the tone of voice as 
well as the words, and in the haughty curl of the 
lip, which went to the heart of Bertha. 

‘‘Not speak to them! not speak to dear Mrs. 
Jones! why they are our neighbors at home—I 
have known them froui infancy!” so saying she 
touched the neck of the beautiful animal she rode 
with the tip of her riding whip, and ere Melville 
could prevent, she had turned and was galloping 
after the wagon, now slowly toiling upa_ hill. 
He could do no less than follow, though it must 
be admitted with a very bad grace, and to com- 
plete his discomfiture he only overtook her just at 
the moment when springing lightly down from 
her palfrey, she was exchanging the most affee- 
tionate greetings with the old couple in the wagon, 
who on their part seemed as niuch delighted at the 
meeting as Bertha herself. 

‘And you were going to Mr. Hazard’s?” said 
Bertha. 

‘Why, yes, child—for you see we promised 
neighbor Vaughan we'd just call and see how 
you got along, and tell you all about the folks 
our way—but look here, Bertha,” (in a low voice,) 
‘is that your beau? Well, I must say_ he isa 
pretty nice Woking chap. How de do sir— 

good man familiarly, as 





j 





day,” nodded the gi 
Melville drew up by the side of the wagon. 
The imagination of the reader can supply the 


DZ look and manner with which this friendly greet- 


ing was received—nor did either pass unnoticed 
by Bertha, and a feeling, such as she had never 


__ “My friends are on their 
e said, striving to 


, 5 “it 





ore known, sent the blood rushing to cheek | 


$ _ | tions to ask about all at home, 
Hazard, “it is avton- | part " 
of Lara’s elegant | 


that I cannot 


and his wife, 

for his former arrogance. 

for the utlempt certainly, but that he did not en- 
tirely banish first impressions may be inferred 
froma remark of Mrs, Jones to her husband, 
“that to be sure he was a likely young man to 
look at, but as proud as Lucifer!” 


September came, and now Bertha must bid 
adieu to her friends at Maple Grove. Melville 
was to leave her with her parents, and early in 
the Spring return to claim her as his bride. 

As they drew near her native village a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions stirred her heart.— 
She could not forget, however she might pardon, 
the ungracious manner in which her lover had 
treated her old neighbors, nor could she banish 
the dread that the same hauteur might be exten- 
ded to her dear parents. 

But when the carriage turned into the lane 
terminating at the gate of the farm-house, she 
forgot all else but joy at her approaching meet- 
ing with those beloved ones; and when she saw 
her gray-haired father advancing to meet her, 
and beyond caught a glimpse of her own dear 
mother, standing at the little gate, her heart 
bounded with delight, and tears of joy filled her 
eyes. 

“Look, George, look!—there they are—my 
dear father, dear mother”—and springing from 
the carriage she was the next m ment locked in 
the embrace of the old man. kesigning her at 
length to the tender caresses of her mother, Mr. 
Vaughan now heartily welcomed Melville, and 
in consideration of the near tie which would 
probably unite them, the kind old lady, when it 
became her turn to greet the stranger, pressed 
her lips upon the cheek of her future son-in-law. 

The effort to appear civil on the part of her 
lover did not eseape the notice of Bertha, At 
this moment she was caught in the arms of a 
hale, hearty youth, who, giving her a ringing 
kiss, cried— 

‘Welcome home to us once more, dear sister.” 

“Dear brother,” exclaimed Bertha, throwing 
her arms around his neck, “how glad | am to 
see you—and you here too, Cousin Frank !’’ she 
cried as another sturdy yeoman approached, and 
claimed the same privilege as her brother. 

She turned to present them to Melville, but 
the latter gentleman, as ifcontaminated by their 
familiar presence, bowed coldly, and with lofty 
air strode up the avenue and followed Mr. 
Vaughan into the little honeysuckled porch. 

‘Bertha, your beau seems a mighty proud 
chap,” whispered brother John. 

Tears rushed to the eyes of his sister, but 
stooping to caress old Cato, who came bounding 
toward her, seeming to claim a share of atten- 
tion, her emotion passed off unnoticed. 

Sleep that night forsook the pillow of Bertha. 
In vain she sought to excuse the uncourteous 
manners of Melville—she could no longer dis- 
guise from herself the fact that he looked upon 
her family with contempt—that however he 
might love her, those so near and dear to her 
were objects of reproach in his eyes—and of 
what value was his love under such impressions. 

Every day but confirmed her in the opinion— 
every day some new wound caused her heart to 
bleed afresh. Out of regard to her, her parents 
and brother took no heed of the evident conde- 
scension which marked their intercourse on the 
part of Melville—but she saw they despised 
him—nor could she blame them! 

‘That the reader may have a true conception of 
the char: -ier of Bertha’s parents, | will briefly 
say that they belonged to that noble class of 
which our country may justly be so proud—her 
independent, industrious farmers—distinguished 
alike for their integrity and sterling good sense— 
with manners plain and unpretending, yet with 
open hands and their hearts in them, with ever 
a welcome and hearty cheer both for a friend 
and the weary way-side traveller. 

But a false and contemptible pride governed 
Melville. He saw the father and brother of his 
intended bride in coarse garments working with 
their men in the fields—he saw the good old 
lady making her delicious butter, and Bertha, 
his Bertha, assisting in what he chose to con- 
sider the menial occupations of the household; 
and although it did not lessen her in his affec- 
tions, itcaused him to desire more ‘and more 
earnestly the moment when he might tear her 
forever from such degrading companionship ! 

A circumstance occured decisive forever of the 
struggle which for so many days had tortured 
the heart of Bertha. 

Melville had been taking a solitary stroll 
through the village, some domestic duty having 
detained Bertha at home. When he returned it 
was plainly to be seen something unusual had 
occurred, for his fine face bore evident traces of 
vexation. As he entered, Bertha, throwing 
open the door of the little sitting room, placed 
before him a tumbler of rich milk and some. de- 
licious cake of her own making, which he had 
praised the day previous. But Melville merely 
touched his lips to the pure beverage, then throw- 
ing himself into a chair, exclaimed: 

‘‘Bertha, who do you think are at the hotel? I 


was never more surprised than wher I recogni- 
zed their livery.” 


“Friends of yours, George?” asked Bertha, a 
bright blush suffusing her cheeks. 

“Yes, my sister and her husband. Never was 
anything so unlucky—I am sorry they are here 
—very, very!” and Melville jumped up and 
paced the room as if some great misfortune had 
happened. 


‘Sorry your sister is here! you cannot mean 
so?” said Bertha. 

Yes I do mean so—I am very sorry,” ans- 
wered Melville. ‘It is strange they should 
have chosen this route!’ he added, half aside. 

Bertha looked almost as much perplexed as 
her lover—for why he should regret a meeting, 
which in her own case would have been the 
cause of so much happiness, she could not di- 
vine. a a ' 

Melville sat down again. 

‘Well, they have seen me, Bertha, and of 
course know why I am here—and Ellen insists 
upon seeing youtoo.” 

“Dear George,” exclaimed Bertha, “I shall be 
most happy to become acquanted with your sis-, 
ter,” and the bloom on her cheek deepened, and 
her little heart fluttered at the thought of meet- 
his relatives. ‘But why did you not bring | 





woman—even the man of the world quailed as 
he met the look of scorn bent uponhim, “TI un- 


therefore, fro 
mered Melville; **why,my dear one, they are 
dying to see you!” 


myself to further insult. My affections are indis- 
solubly linked with the beloved ones around me, 


; 


meet only you.” 
J understand you,” answered Bertha, and it 
eemed.as if she was suddenly transformed from 
he blushing, timid girl, to the lofty, dignified 


nd you perfectly. You will excuse me, 
herefo: m éalling upon your friends.” 


‘Not call upon Bertha, dearest,” stam- 


“No, Mr. Melville,” continued Bertha, “I am 
too proud of my friends to subject either them or 


and no station, however lofty in your estimation, 
which you might raise me, would ever be so 
proud a one to me, as the humble eot of my fa- 
thers !”’ 


NOW state, for the benefit of 
and all others who feel an 

feeding horses, cattle, 
structed a mill to grind 
adapted to the wants of 
struction, durable, and not Ii 
occupies bat little room, atect ~ ont of order 
steam, or water power—requiring much — 
do the work, than any other mill im the United o ra 

In commendation of my mill, the Editor t oa 
vator,”’ published at Albany, N. Y. anys: a 
fee are, 1. Great simplicity of gousttection p ~! - 
le to get out of order; bat in case of injury ae 
paired, 2. Portableness, occupying leon a? ~ x 
common grindstone used by farmers. 3. The t, +. 
which it will grind corn and cobs in any cond +i Mity 
culiaf construction enabling it to work equall or Ba 
er the corn is in a damp, green or dry state / ~~ =. 
edness to grinding shelled corn, coffee. 4... 
without any change of gear. 
in being ground, thus obviating the tendene, of th 
te sour or ferment. i does noi make fine me: ’ ~ te 
fine enough for any description of stock.” adie 

The utility of grinding the cob and « 


a! fartiers, miil 
y interest in the 

sheep and hogs, that | 
cobs and corn, which is 
the farmers, 


have Con 
am 8 Com 
It is simple in «, 


ee » peas or | 
5. The grain 8 not } 


1 corn together 





bearing of a princess, she left the apartment. 


orable George Augustus Melville was se 
drive rapidly from the village! 


SPLENDID FARM. 


HE subscriber, wishing to chan 
residence, offers for sale the 

on which he lives; it is situated inthe town 
of Alna, County of Lincoln, upon the Tide 
Waters of Sheepscot River, only five miles 
above vessel navigation. The lot contains about 200 acres 
of land, oné half of which is covered with a beautiful and 
very valuable growth of Wood and Lumber, consisting ot 
Hemlock and Pine, Red and White Oak, Soft and Hard 
Wood, all of which is accessible at any season of the year 
and in the immediate vicinity of agood market. The resi- 








due is fitly apportioned into Mowing, Tillage and Pastur- 
age. The Farm is under good cultivatiov—cuts annually 
60 tons of Hay, and is susceptable of tillage to an extent 


our most enterprising and extensive husband- | 
| 


to satisfy 
men. it is capable of making two choice farms. 
Buildings are ample and convenient, and in prime condi- 
tion throughout. 
water for all needful purposes. The buildings are located 
from two Churches—two Saw-mills—two Grist-mills and 
various other machinery. 

The whole or a part of the above premises wi 


will also be made easy to purchasers. ‘The subscriber 


ing gentlemen. A. G. DOLE. 
Carlton Dole, Esq., 
Lot Myrick, M.D , Angus, 
Ezekiel Holmes, Esq., 
Elisha J. Ford, M. D., Gardiner. 
Col. John Glidden, Newcastle. 
Manasseh H. Smith, Esq., Warren. 
Col. James Ford, Gray. 
Stephen Coker, Esq., Newburyport. 
Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., Boston. 
John C. Dodge, Esq., Cambridgeport. 
Rev. Benj. F. Barrett, New York, 

Alna, September, 1845. 





MOSES WELLS, 


No 7, Bridge’s Block, Water street, Auguste. 
ARTICULARLY invites the 


attention of his old customers, 
and especially new ones, to his large 
stock of FURNITURE, CHAIRS, 
&c., among which are Sofas, Bed- 
steads, Bureaus; Grecian, Centre, 
Card, Work, and most other kinds 
of Tables; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs, of various styles and prices ; 
a large lot of Rocking Chuirs; one 


ticle; -one Secretary; Gentlemen’s 
writing desks; office chairs with cushions; settee and oth- 
er cradles; cribs, crickets, wash stands, toilet tables, 
sinks, cane and wood seat stools, light stands, looking 
glasses, feathers in sacks, and superior feather beds, with 
fine cushion ticks, and various other articles. Also 


FIFTY COFFINS. 
tom, to the smallest sizes. 


varnished. 
elegant britannia plates furnished for one dollar. Mabog- 
any coffins made at the shortest notice possible. Mahoga- 
ny and bird’s eye maple planks, boards, and veneers. 

Any of the above articles will be sold on as good terms 
asfat any establishment on the river. 


Augusta, Feb. 2d, 1846. étf 





New England Truss Manufactory, 
Boston, Wass. 


facture all the various improved Trusses, at his old 
stand, No. 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264, ev- 
trance in Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been for 
the last ten years—and residence and business being in the 
same building, he tan be seen at home nearly the whole of 
the time, day or evening. He has more room and bette: 
conveniences for the truss business than any other person 
engaged in it in this city or any other. , 
Also—Abdominal Supporters for Prolapsus Uteri— 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—Suspensory Bags, Knee Caps, 
Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for deformed feet. 
repaired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer, often- 
times, as well as new. 


many for the last ten years, feels confident in being able to 
suit all cases that may come to him. . 
Convex Spiral Trusses—Dr. Chase's Trusses, forme: ly 
sold by Dr. Leach—Trusses of galvanized metal that will 
not rust, having wooden and copper pads—Read’s Spiral 
Truss—Rundell’s do.—Salmon’s Ball and Socket—Sher- 
man’s patent French do.—Bateman’s do. dowble and sin- 


sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s Truss—Marsh’s Tross—Dr. Hull’s 
Trass—Thompson’s Ratchet Truss—and the Shaker’s 


Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable a 
person to converse with one that is hard of hearing. 


waited on by his wife, Mrs, Canotine D. Foster, who 
has had ten years’ experience in the business. 


Certificates, 
(From T. Gordon, M. D.) 
Mr. James F. Foster, manufacturer of trusses, of Bos- 


the circumstance of his having supplied several thousand 


with an article that | think is well caleulated to answer | 
the designs of the inventor, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending his truss to the public; and I believe him to pos- 
sess the ability of adapting trusses to any case that may 
be presented to bim. T. Gorpoyx, M. D. 

. Plymouth, September 1, 1845. 


Thereby certify that I bave for several _ past been 
in the use of Foster's Truss for Inguinal Hernia, and find 
it to answer every desirable purpose, and consider it far 
preferable to any other which I have employed. 

James Tuacuer, M. D., Plymouth, Mass. 


Mr. James F. Foster having for many years given his 
attention to the manufacture of trusses, and fitting them to 
the icular cases of individuals who call on him, and 
having furnished trusses for more than 300 persons in 
Plymouth County, is hereby recommended to all who need 
trusses, supporters, &c., a8 ingenious in contrivance, and 
skillful in adapting them to all variety of cases that occur ; | 
and is believed to have given general satisfaction to all who 
have employed him, ANTHONY COLLAMORE, M.D. 
(From Dr. J. C. Warren.) 
had oceasion to observe that some persons af- 
have saffered much from the want of a 
skillful workman in accommodating trusses to the pecaliar- 
ities of their cases, 1 have taken pains to inform myself of 
the competency of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficien- 
-y oecasioned by the death of Mr. Beath. After some 
ee of observation of bis work, I am satisfied that Mr. 
Foster is well acquainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenious in accommodating them to the 
variety of cases which occur. I feel myself called upon to 
recommend him-to ™ professional brethren, and to the 
public, as a person well fitted to supply their wants in re- 
gard to these important articles. 
Joun C. Warnes, M. D., Boston. 
From Dr. Robbins, Roxbury.—Since the death of Mr. 
John pS I have used, in preference to allother trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Foster, of Boston. 6m48 





Havin c 
flicted with Hernia, 











Saying this she turned, and with the step and | 


Upon the afternoon of the same day the Hon- | overcome by the use of my mill, 
en to of experience, that the value of fe 


as 


The 

There is an abundant supply of good | 
upon a delightful and healthy eminence, half a mile distant | 
I be sold | 
- ; - ; 
at a bargain and a perfect title given. Terms of payment | 


will be happy to answer inguries in relation to the forego- | 
ing, and would also take the liberty to refer to the follow- 


Mahogany Commode, au elegant ar- | 


Birch and pine, from six feet four inches long on the bot- | 
The birch coffins are stained | 
with oil, of a rich mahogany color, and all handsomely | 
They will be lined at the shortest notice, and | 


AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manu- | W- Avery, Richmond; Lemuel Richards 


Trusses | 


The subscriber having worn a | 
truss himself for the last twenty-five vears, and fitted so | 


gle—Stone’s Trusses,—also, Trusses for Children, of al) | 


Rocking Trusses—may be had at this establishment.— | 


| 
| 


All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses, | gree a humbug; bet truly a remedy to he desired | 
who are afflicted with any of the above named comp!a'e 
| and a cure as certain as any curative in the hands of me! 

Will you not then, friends, who are suffering, avail you' 
| selves of this remedy, and also benefit the proprietor, °Y 


ton, Mass., from what I have seen of his trusses, and from | 


persons in Massachusetts and other parts of the country, | 


| pills, an excellent article for all Billious c +m 
Indigestion. And likewise Davenport’s Eye-water, ast 

and mild remedy 
tion. 
in Hallowell by 8. Adams. 


long been established by actual ¢ 
reason why the practice bas not bx 
the difficulty of getting it properly 
the cob is not perfectly dry, ~ 


xper ment, and the 
‘come general. | 
ore —s 
| J gr und, especia iy 
lhis inconvenienc 
It is estimated, by ». 


oe ed is increased or 
| by grinding the cob and cora together 
= ’ 


| be mach more healthy for the anima! than 
Neri This, surely, is an item f 
l have ground more than 1000 bushels of ears of 
| for different farmers in this Vicinity, and all i “ 
ed with the feed, and pronounce the == hte 
provement tor grindin 
seen or heard of. 
The price of the mill is $40, at the shop in Win. 
Nilages where we are now manufacturing they , 
ders for wills, addressed to the subscrily r, wills 
earliest attention, . 


Winthrop, Feb. 8, 1846. 


and it is fo» 
corn wit! 
wv the farmer wort). 


mill the gress, 
g cobs and corn that they have 


“We speak that we know, and testify that we 
Facts Concerning 


N. Hl. Downs’ Vegetable Balsamic 


The great Northern remedy for cons: mption 
cure of colds, coughs, whooping cough, cro, 
at the lungs, bronchitis, catarrh, ana al! dis 
pulmonary or bronchial organs. 

Eaton, Carroll county, N. H., Se, 
This may certify that « niece of mine had bes 

with poor health a long time—vivolent cous). , 

lungs and region of the stomach, and was « 

verging to consumption. Indeed, after hay) 

of physicians, without finding relief, we be, 4. 

of her recovery, when, at the instance of Chase & 

of Porter, Me., she was induced to try Downs’ 

Balsamic Elixir, which gave eminent relic 

time ber health was quite restored 

| the present time comfortably 

) 


har ¢ aes 


» HDC Das ¢ 
good, 

NATHANIEL Da 

| From the Postmaster at Waterford Flat.—] 

| that J have used Downs’ Elixir with ver, 

| fecve in case of difficulty of the Lunes, | 

led with pain in the side, difficulty of bi 

| I found great relief from the use of t 

| alao used it in my family, in cases of asthma a 

and think it an exce lent medicine in the above « 

EDWARD CaRL) 

| Waterford, Sept. 16th, 1845. 
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{37 The following certificate, from the Rev. My g 


| member of the Maine Annual Conference, 
fullest confidence. 
T 7) ; ‘s . ‘ . 
0 whom it may concern: This mav certify ¢) 
| L have been afflicted with poor health 
culty of the lungs. 


is ent 


—partics 
I have therefore n ade use « 
ous popular medicines advertised for the cure ¢ 
tion, coughs, colds, &c. For the last few m 
made use of Downs’ Elixir, when afflicts ae 
Have also given it toa child of ours, who | 
flicted with a distressing cough which « 
|} four weeks. His cough was cured at 
or six doses. Several dozen bottles 
this station, and, so faras I ec in 
perfect satisfaction. It is he 
have use A it in this Community, that it is justly deser 
its high reputation. Rurvus H. Stincur: 

Meinber of tl e M i Aut ual ( 
Waterford, Aucust 18th, 1845. 


alu 


ontinued ¢ 
eradmir ter 
have been tise 
ascertain, have gy 


eved by wvself an 


bit 


Extract of a letter from Dr. Richards, of Row 
Mr. Atwell: Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 25 
received, and I would say, for a few months | 
had occasion to use N. H. Downs’ Vegetable | 
Elixir, and believe it a good article for what it 
mended, and would advise the use of it toall aff 
pulmonary difficulties. 
Respectfully yours, L. Ricuwarps, M. D 
Bowdoiuham, Me., Sept. 28th, 1845. 
In a letter, under date of S« pt. Bd, he says 
“7 am now as well as usual, and am ple < 
testimony in favor of a medicine which to me | 
to all others. I have a cousin who some tim: 
menced raising blood, with a dry, hollow coug 
him my advice, and he bought a four ounce bx 
| Elixir. He is now better and has commenced work » 
| AGENTS.—J. E. LADD, Augusta; B. Wales, | 
| Selden & Co., Hallowell; H. Smith & Co., A. 7 
kins, Gardiner; J. L. & O. H. Stank y, Winthroy 
; ner C, Moulton, Wayne; A. Winslow, Monnwoth; | 
rence & Hancock, Gray; Helland & Lane, Lewis 
| William Dyer, Waterville; Pratt, Lawrence & ( } 
| field; Albert Fuller, Skowhegan; Blunt & Turner, \ 
| Foaigonreets § Rodney Collins, North Anson; C. ( 
| mings, Jr. & Co., Solon; Simeon Coodrich, B 
Jesse Thing, West’s Mills, Industry; Rufus Jes 
| dustry; John N. Perkins, Farmington; Joshua 
| East Wilton; Marshall R. Walker, Wilton; Blan 
C. W. Dyer, New Sharon; Enoch Morrill, Strong 
, We 
’ , Bow 
| A. G. Page, J. M. Keep, Bath; E. Dana, Wiscase 
L. Shuman & Co., Damariscotta; W. H. Barnard, V 
| dobore’; Fogg & Fales, East Thomaston; Timothy 
Thomaston; 3. B. Wetherbee, Warren; M. E 
| Union: H. K. Bond, Jefferson; Ambrose Bryant § 
Windsor; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro’; 


~ 


lumbus Swett, Phillips; J. R. Greenwood 


Mills, China; H. Kelley, Unity. 


| November Ist, 1845. 45 





. . 

He is the True, Philanthropist, 
HO seeks to alleviate and relieve human sufle 
whether the disease be physical or moral; a 

any one in community is deserving of gratitude, it is be 

| You may show your good feelings to such an one, as 4 
your self respect and love of health—which svrely are v8 
| uable possessions—by reading and diffusing the k 


of and using JONES’ DROPS for HUMORS 


wit 


m 
on 


the best medicines that has ever been discovered for!" 


cure of all eruptive diseases, and successful! beyonce 4 
allel, in the cure of Salt Rheum, Ser ifula, St Anther 
Fire or Erysipelas, Leprosy or White Scurf, Tetter or Ru 
worm, Praine Itch, and all humors, interna! or extern 
This medicine is recommended with perfect conhor 
for such affections, if only timely, patiently anc persev' 


OW ney 
“CORO «f 


y 


W he ie 


HIRAM A. prrps. 


inir, 


O. W. Washbur 
China; A. H. Abbott, So. China; B. Harrington, Weeks 


ring: 


ct 


ingly used. I¢ is not a quack medicine, nor is it in any & 


by 


using the means so plainly placed in your way * 

For sale by J. E. Ladd, and Horace Waters, August? 
H. J. Selden& Co. Hallowell; H. Smith & Co. Gardinet 
William Dyer, Waterville; O. W. Washburn, China 
A. H. Abbott, South China; and by many other agents \9 


various towns in this and the adjoiming States. 


Augusta, Nov. 13, 1845. ly 46 


is BE OF 2 OO) B86 7 Db 


CERTAIN CURE for the Itch, and all kinds « f pi 
ples on the skin, Also Dr. Davenport's Biliiovs 
omplaints, and 


z = 
for weak and sore eyes of every eset! 


For sale in this town by J. E. Ladd and E. Fuller; 


25 


ly 


June, 1845. 





he shall 
claim none of his earnings nor pay av 
tractin 


To all whom it may Concern. 


E it known that I, Wm. Wing, of Augusta, have this 
day sold to my son, Daniet W1iNG, his time antl 
of age, for the sum of fifty dollars ; and I shall 
y debts of his con 
after this date. WILLIAM WING. 

)itness—W itusam C. Burton. 


Augusta, Feb. 15, 1845. 0 


phiets to be had gratis. om received by 


ghly recor 
iles. Pam 


PHAM’S PILE ELECTUARY, very i 
mended as an igternal remedy for the f 


Jan. 20, 1846. J. E. LADD 


————— 





pages of Probate and Miscellane 
49 


B ww 


d Probate Director); 

hundred addicion® 
ous Forms. For sale , 
EDWARD FENNO. 


HE MAINE TOWNSMAN an 


second edition ; containing cne 


FRUIT. 


Blue 
taf -fourth and one half de. 
Os, ye gem pe raisins. by the cash 


Apples, cronies =. es a tL a CO. 


nee 











/ TABLE COVERS; 
20 poR-ou, cLorit ee OLCOMB: 


for sale 





